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THE ALDINE. 



BIRD-RHYMES. 



THE BLOOD- DROP. 



Sweet little blood-drop, be not so shy ! 

To the fig-branches come again ! — 
Bright as a bead is thy bonny black eye, 

As it looks through the window-pane. 

Come with the breath of the forest green, 

And the tale of the- blood -drop tell : 
Fold thy little wings, with their wild-wood sheen. 

And sing, while I listen well. 

Say, what is its secret, little sprite? 

How to thee came the blood -spot red ? 
Didst thou go with the Peri in her flight, 

When to heaven's gate she sped, 

And in thy sweet sympathy hovering near, 
Catch the drop from the angel's hand, 

As in pity it fell, and with trembling fear 
She returned to search through the land? 

Didst thou hear, little blood-drop, the angel say 

Those who died for Liberty true — 
'Neath the Tree of Life they happily stray, 

With the Gates of Pearl passed through ? 

To the casement fly, of each maiden fair 

Who mourns o'er a hero slain : 
In thy low, sweet notes tell the story there — 

How the dead have not died in vain : 

Tell soft in her ear, how their memory lives 
And keeps fresh, by the signet known : 

How from birdling to birdling, each season gives 
The proof by the angel shown, — 

And that there while they walk, in the fields of light, 

Freed from war, its ills and fear, 
Thou fliest, earth-wide, with this token bright 

The bereaved and the lonely to cheer. 



THE BLUE JAY.' 

No child of evil thou, bird of the bright blue wing, 
If to the nether world thou art compelled to go, 

Each coming week — thy single grain of corn to bring 
Unto the prisoned souls, and hear their tale of woe. 

Thy wild and flashing eye for this needs all its strength ; 

And shrill thy simple cry has need be, to be heard 
Within the dark abode, through all its breadth and length* 

That all the waiting ears of those within be stirred. 

And will not thy soft wing, of true ethereal tint, 
Bring to those waiting souls some memory of the sky ? 

And though the gift thou bear'st, to one poor grain they stint, 
May it not keep alive that hope which must not die ? 

Did not the blessed Christ a loving message bear 
To those poor hungry souls' that dwelt in endless night ? — ' 

Tell of hi&mission kind — tell of a. ransom there — 
And to-that outer, darkness bear forth the welcome light? 

Then thou- who own'st the blue and steady starry wing; 

Thy tale can only be with richest blessings rife, 
As thou each week dost go, thy portion small to bring, 

A sweet reminder still of the living Bread of Life ! 

— y. L. Seaton. 



HISTRIONIC REMINISCENCES. 



There are not many men now living who can re- 
member the great "Thalia" of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Some few can. recall Miss O'Neill and the early ap- 
pearances of Edmund Kean ; but Mrs. Siddons had 
retired from the stage in 1812, and only reappeared 
once or twice on special occasions. Now I had the 
good fortune of seeing all those lights of the poetical 
drama, and claim the privilege of recording my im- 
pressions — and something more. 

The fame of Kean's Shylock, in which he made his 
debut when Drury Lane was deserted, and Covent 
Garden Theatre only kept alive by horses and ele- 
phants, had created a feverish desire among the Lon- 
don play-goers to see him in Richard III. It was 
bruited about that another Garrick had arisen to 
vivify the stage, and show that the Kemble school was 
artificial and fairly played out. I had never seen any 
good acting — nothing, in fact, better than melo- 



* There is a superstition among the Southern negroes, that the jay is 
an evil bird, and that as a penalty it is sent, every Friday, to the lower 
regions, with one grain of corn. 



dramas at Sadler's Wells, and the inexplicable dumb 
show of Astley's ; but now, thanks to Hazlitt, a friend 
of the family, I was to see Shakspeare, hashed up by 
Colley Cibber to produce stage effects and actors' 
points. Hazlitt took me with him to the theatre 
— he, as the dramatic critic of the Examiner (for 
Leigh Hunt was then incarcerated for uttering truths 
regarding the Prince Regent) ; and I had a place in 
the pit next to our friend. I well remember the buzz 
of expectation which ran through the vast audience. 
King Henry had taken his morning walk in the Tem- 
ple Garden, and had heard from the lips of Tressell 
(admirably played by "Jem Wallack," Lester's father, 
and then a promising young actor) the story of the 
murder of the prince. The scene was changed to 
Crosby Hall, and "the little man with the capes"* 
rushed on and delivered the famous soliloquy in a 
fervent, animated manner which electrified the whole 
house. George Frederick Cooke and Kemble had 
moralized over the winter of their discontent in a lugu- 
brious tone Edmund Kean established that the 
whole thing? was a burst of delight qualified by the 
humiliating references to his " own deformity. " Haz- 
litt and the rest of the critics, at once pronounced for 
Kean ; but if they could have had' any hesitation as 
to their verdict, it was removed altogether by the sub 
sequent scenes with Lady Anne and- Buckingham, cul- 
minating with the tent scene and the incidents of the 
battle. Rae, who played Richmond, was handsome and 
a gentleman, and up to that time was the Hamlet of 
Drury Lane ; but he had to rehearse the combat with 
Richard very frequently before he was able to hold his 
own against the "terrible earnestness" of such a mas- 
ter of fence as Edmund Kean. When the fight was 
ended and Richar-dlay prostrate after the fierce struggle, 
the house rose ; — it was really a relief to see the cur- 
tain fall, for there was not a manor woman among the 
auditory who had not been greatly moved by Kean's 
powerful delineation of the passions of the crook-back. 
But he was not called before the curtain. That piece 
of gross absurdity was reserved for modern "stars" 
of feeble lustre, and has now descended to the scene- 
painter and machinist. 

It was in January or February, 1814, that I first saw 
Kean. Later in the same year I enjoyed, if possible, 
a higher gratification. Miss O'Neill had appeared at 
Covent Garden and accomplished for that house what 
Kean had done for the rival patent. The mantle of 
Mrs. Siddons had not yet been transferred to any other 
shoulders capable of wearing it gracefully. It was des- 
tined to fall to those of Miss O'Neill. * Dramatic talent 
did not in those days puff and advertise itself as after- 
ward became the fashion. Its discovery was generally 
due to an accident. Kean's great ability was detected 
at Exeter ; and Miss O'Neill was the heroine of a small 
company in Ireland under her poor father's manage- 
ment, when an enterprising impressario, traveling in 
the green isle, saw her act, was enchanted, and forth- 
with introduced her to Henry Harris, the manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was brought out in Juliet. 
Her great beauty and talent had been previously talked 
of and written about in two or three of the leading 
papers of the day, but her appearance and performance 
far exceeded expectation. Her girlish modesty in the 
balcony scene, where the new-born passion contends 
with an instinctive delicacy ; her playful coaxing of the 
petulant nurse; her frenzy in the latter scenes, — were 
all conceived in so high a reach of the dramatic art that 
it "seemed not art at all." It was a grand outburst 
of nature from first to last. Juliet was followed by 
Belvidera, Isabella, Mrs. Haller and Monimia. Miss 
O'Neill had a vast repertoire ; but it was soon exhausted, 
for the regular play-goers all lived in London, then with 
a population little exceeding that of New York. No 
railways carried the provincials up to town for a day's 
enjoyment, returning on the morrow. The standing 
resident population required novelty and variety. But 
Richard Lalor Sheil rapidly furnished a new crop of 
dramas for Miss O'Neill, and "The Apostate," "Bel- 
lamira " and similar inflated works replenished the ac- 
tress's stock. I saw her in all her best characters, and 



* He was called so in the Drury Lane green-room before he had made 
his mark. He was very poor, and wore a driving-coat with capes to 
cover his threadbare frock. 



could appreciate Leigh Hunt's misery, who mourn- 
fully said that when he heard of her performances he 
"felt his prison walls again." When emancipated in 
1815, Hunt, who had resumed the pen of the critic on 
the Examiner, found something to censure in Kean, 
but had nothing but admiration for Miss O'Neill. She 
left the stage on her marriage with an Irish baronet of 
fortune, and I did not see her again for fifty years. She 
then bore her age as she did her fortune, gracefully and 
easily, and keenly enjoyed the readings and recitations 
of a lady of great ability now in New York. The years 
1 8 14-15 fired the youth of England with a desire to 
adopt the dramatic profession. Master Betty, whose 
name had been "Norval on the Grampian Hills," had 
disappeared. He was relegated to the country, where 
he grew fat and lost his dramatic reputation, for he had 
little true genius. He was a handsome boy with a 
marvelous memory, and had been schooled to act; 
but like the "little eyases" of Shakspeare's time, to 
whom Hamlet refers, he outgrew his fame. Now Kean 
supplied a new taste, and there were few boys of fifteen 
who did not fold their arms and imitate his bad voice. 
I felt the inclination to "move rocks" in common with 
my youthful countrymen, but not until 18 16 did the 
disease manifest itself in an aggravated form — and that 
was caused by the reappearance of Mrs. Siddons ! She 
came from her retirement at the instance of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, who wished Prince Leopold to 
see the mighty Lady Macbeth — and I assisted at the 
performance. But it was under a great disadvantage. 
There was not a vacant seat in the house ; and I was 
not permitted by an anxious mother to wait at the 
pit entrance from half-past two P. M. until the doors 
opened at the usual hour of half-past six, and struggle 
for a place. I gladly, therefore, accepted Mr. Faw- 
cett's invitation (Fawcett was stage-manager) to go be- 
hind the scenes and plant myself close to the O. P. 
stage door which formed part of the proscenium, whence 
I could peep upon the stage and see and hear Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble. It was not a very desir- 
able "coign of vantage;" but it was the best available 
spot, and enabled me to hear the faintest of those won- 
derful whispers which Jock Wilson (Christopher North 
of Blackwood) described as productive of such thril- 
ling effect when uttered by Mrs. Siddons. It was a 
marvelous proof of the amazing power of the illustri- 
ous lady and her brother, that, though I actually wit- 
nessed the daubing of their hands with a solution of 
carmine when they came off in the murder scene to 
prepare to exhibit the "sorry sight" and the smeared 
daggers, I was not desillusionne. I was so entirely ab- 
sorbed in the operations on the stage that I almost felt 
myself pariiceps criminis, and expected to be arrested 
on my way home on a charge of aiding and assisting 
in the regicidal act Charles Kemble played Macduff. 
No man had a more gallant bearing or a finer voice. 
Mrs. Siddons reappeared but once, I believe in 1819, 
for the benefit of her brother, but I did not see her. 
However, in 18 17 or 1818 I saw John Kemble play a 
round of characters by way of farewell to the stage. 
His Brutus and Cbriolanus were his grandest persona- 
tions then. They did not call for much physical ex- 
ertion. He was very feeble, though but sixty years of 
age. Incessant toil, vexations and four bottles of port 
wine daily had told upon his frame. He could bear 
a great deal of wine, and when it bemuddled him a 
little, which it did sometimes after a performance, it 
was said of him by his flatterers that he "got drunk 
like a gentleman ; " while Kean, who seaked himself 
with tumblers of gin-and-water, "got drunk like a 
blackguard." The last time I saw Kemble was in 
Brutus. Young played Cassius and Charles Kemble 
Marc Antony. It was a grand cast — an unequaled 
dramatic triumvirate. Charles Young was the legiti- 
mate successor of Kemble in all the great "legitimate" 
parts. Macready was in the company, but he was only 
trusted with such melodramatic characters as Rob Roy, 
until Knowles helped him with Virginius and William 
Tell to become famous. Young was a dignified and 
graceful actor — a scholar and a gentleman — but he 
had a lisp of which he seemed to be unconscious. 
When the elder Mathews gave imitations of the prin- 
cipal actors in the speech from Hamlet, ' ' Oh there be 
players I have heard play, " etc. , Charles Young went 



